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About  59.8  million  acres  of  all  wheat 
are  reported  seeded  or  to  be  seeded  for 
the  1956  crop.  This  is  1.5  million  above 
the  58.3  million  acres  seeded  for  the 
1955  crop  and  15,2  million  acres  below 
the  75.0  m.illion  acres,  the  1945-54 
average,  Seedings  of  the  acreage  indi- 
cated do  not  necessarily  imply  that 
allotments  were  exceeded  because  the 
allotments  are  on  the  basis  of  wheat 
harvested  for  grain  rather  than  acreage 
seeded. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast 


at  716  million  bushels  as  of  April  1. 
The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  pro- 
duction will  be  made  June  11,  If  spring 
wheat  xarmers  seed  the  acreage  indi- 
cated by  their  March  1  intentions  and 
if  yields  should  equal  the  1950-54  aver- 
age by  States,  the  spring  wheat  crop 
would  be  about  188  million  bushels.  On 
this  basis,  the  production  of  winter  and 
sprir^  wheat  would  total  about  904  mil- 
lion bushels,  which  compares  with  938 
million  in  1955  and  1,147  million,  the 
1945-54  average. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  23,  1956 

SUT-1KART 

Cash  ^eat  prices  are  generally  near  the  highest  levels  of  the  season 
to  date.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  supplies  of  "free"  wheat  are  limited 
because  of  the  large  quantities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Old  crop  "free"  supplies  as  of  July  1,  1956  are  expected  to  be 
around  55  million  bushels,  which  is  somewhat  below  the  quantity  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  desirable  minimum.  However,  it  is  above  the  very  small  32  mil- 
lion bushels  on  July  1,  1955. 

The  extent  of  the  seasonal  price  decline  this  year — which  usually 
begins  about  the  middle  of  May~will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
progress  of  the  new  crop.    If  the  harvest  is  early,  assuming  that  present 
yield  prospects  are  maintained,  the  shortage  of  old-crop  supplies  will  have 
less  affect  on  the  market  than  if  harvest  is  late.    Also,  prices  usually 
fall  substantially  below  the  announced  loan  in  late  June,  July    and  August, 
when  movement  to  market  is  heavy.    The  support  level  for  the  1956  crop  is 
^2.CXD  per  bushel  compared  with  SI. 81  announced  earlier,  and  32.08  for  the 

1955  crop.    Variations  in  weather  during  the  spring  can  have  an  important 
affect  on  prices. 

The  1955  wheat  crop  was  more  closely  in  balance  with  domestic  use  and 
exports  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years.    The  carryover  on  July  1, 

1956  is  expected  to  total  only  about  60  million  bushels  more  than  the  1,022 
million  bushels  on  hand  on  the  same  date  in  1955. 

Prospects  for  the  1956  crop  indicate  that  production  and  disappear- 
ance may  be  in  even  closer  balance  in  the  coming  marketing  year.  The 
winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast  at  716  million  bushels  as  of  April  1.  The 
first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will  be  made  June  11.    If  spring 
wheat  farmers  seed  the  acreage  indicated  by  their  Karch  1  intentions  and  if 
yields  should  equal  the  1950-5ii  average  by  States,  the  spring  wheat  crop 
would  be  about  188  million  bushels.  The  winter  wheat  forecast  and  the 
allowance  for  spring  wheat  add  to  an  ail-wheat  total  of  about  90U  million 
bushels.    This  is  U  percent  smaller  than  the  938  million  bushels  produced 
in  1955,  and  21  percent  below  the  19ii5  ~Sh  average . 

If  disappearance  in  1956-57  is  about  the  same  as  estimated  for  the 
current  year  (about  890  million  bushels,  consisting  of  about  615  million 
domestic  and  about  275  million  exports),  disappearance  would  almost  equal 
production,  and  there  would  be  little  further  increase  in  the  carryover. 
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A  total  of  59.8  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  indicated  by  combining 
the  intended  seeded  acreage  of  spring  wheat  with  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
planted  as  estimated  last  December,    This  is  1.5  million  acres  above  the 
58.3  million  acres  planted  for  the  1955  wheat  crop,  and  U*Q  million  acres 
above  the  national  allotted  acres.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  compli- 
ance with  allotments  are  on  the  basis  of  wheat  harvested  for  grain  rather 
than  acreage  planted. 

Damage  to  winter  grain  crops  was  serioiis  in  parts  of  western  Europe 
as  a  result  of  insufficient  snow  cover  during  the  severe  cold  of  February. 
Greatest  damage  was  reported  from  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 


THE  CURRENT  D0^^FST1C  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND  -  In  1950-5U,  when  the  supply  of  wheat  in  con  - 
tinental  United  States  increased  from  1,U08  million  bushels 
to  1,892  million,  the  supply  averaged  l,61ii  million  bushels, 
16  percent  above  the  1,397  million-bushel  19U5-U9  average, 
and  6ii  percent  above  the  985  million-bushel  1936-i.iO  average. 
The  1950-5U  average  consisted  of  carryover  of  old  vheat,  508 
million  bushels;  production,  1,091  million  bushels;  and  im- 
ports for  domestic  use,  15  million  bushels.    Imports  were 
far  above  the  1,2  million-bushel  191i5-/i9  average,  because  of 
exports  of  heavily  damaged  Canadian  grain  to  the  United  States 
for  use  as  feed.    Total  disappearance  averaged  986  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  civilian  and  military  food,  hS>6  million 
in  the  United  States  and  k  million  in  the  Territories;  feed, 
87  million;  seed,  79  million;  and  exports,  330  million.  Use 
for  alcohol  averaged  only  0,3  million  bushels.  Carryover 
stocks  at  the  end  of  this  period  (July  1,  1955)  were  1,022 
million  bushels  compared  with  ii25  million  bushels  at  the  be- 
ginning . 

Wheat  prices  to  growers  advanced  from  an  avera£;e  of 
67  cents  per  bushel  in  19U0-iil  to  a  record  season  average 
of  $2,29  for  the  19U7  crop.    From  1938  to  late  19hk  the  level 
of  the  loan  rates  under  the  support  programs,  which  reflected 
the  general  rise  in  prices  farmers  paid,  was  an  important 
factor  in  domestic  wheat  prices.    From  19U2  through  19U5 
wheat  feeding  was  exceptionally  heavy  and  large  quantities 
of  wheat  were  also  subsidized  for  industrial  use.  Beginning 
in  early  19U5,  and  for  3  years  thereafter,  export  demand, 
stimulated  by  the  various  foreign  aid  programs,  became  the 
dominant  price  factor,  and  during  this  period  averaged  well 
above  support  levels.    Wheat  prices  reached  highest  levels 
in  19ii7-ii8  reflecting  strong  foreign  demand  for  U.  S, 
wheat,  resulting  from  short  crops  in  many  importing  coun- 
tries • 
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With  the  harvest  of  the  third  largest  crop  in  our 
history  in  19li8  and  relatively  large  crops  in  importing 
countries,  the  loan  program  again  became  an  important  price 
factor.    The  price  to  growers  (which  included  unredeemed 
loans  at  average  loan  rates)  for  the  19hB,  1950,  1951,  1952, 
195U    and  1955  crops  averaged  about  at  the  effective  loan 
rate— announced  rate  less  storage.    The  price  to  growers  for 
the  19ii9  and  1953  crops,  however,  averaged  about  7  and  8 
cents,  respectively,  below  the  effective  loan. 

Carryover  July  1,  1956  Will  be 
All-time  Record;  Free  Supplies 
Limited  but  Above  Year  Ago 

The  carryover  July  1,  1956  is  now  expected  to  be  about  1,080  million 
bushels.    The  CCC  may  own  or  control  all  but  arovind  55  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  atxiut  32  million  bushels  of  "free"  wheat  a  year  earlier.  Some 
new-crop  wheat  is  also  available  by  July  1. 

Total  supplies  of  wheat  for  1955-56  are  indicated  at  1,966  million 
bushels,  including  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1955  of  1,022  million  bushels, 
the  1955  crop  of  938  million,  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of  6  million 
bushels,  of  which  h  million  bushels  had  been  received  by  the  end  of  February. 
With  food  estimated  at  U85  million  bushels,  feed  possibly  65  million,  and 
seed  at  63  million  bushels,  total  domestic  disappearance  is  now  indicated 
at  about  613  million  bushels.    Exports  totaled  about  206  million  bushels  in 
July-March  compared  with  209  million  bushels  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.    They  may  reach  275  million  bushels  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30, 
1956.    On  this  basis,  total  disappearance  would  be  888  million  bushels,  and 
a  carryover  of  about  1,080  million  bushels  wuld  be  on  hand  July  1,  1956. 

Through  March  15  farmers  had  placed  318  million  bushels  of  1955-crop 
wheat  under  price  support  (275  million  under  loan  and  h3  million  under  pur- 
chase agreements).    This  compared  with  U27  million  bushels  on  the  same  date 
a  year  earlier,  and  Lj31  million  bushels  for  the  entire  195U-55  season. 
With  7.U  million  of  the  1955-crop  wheat  redeemed  by  fanners,  311  million 
bushels  remained  under  the  program  on  March  15.    There  also  remained  \inder 
reseal  about  6  million  bushels  of  195lt-crop  wheat.    These  quantities,  to- 
gether with  8ii6  million  bushels  owned  by  CCC  on  March  1,  totaled  1,163  mil- 
lion bushels.    With  total  stocks  of  about  1,375  million  bushels  on  that 
date,  free  supplies  were  about  212  million  bushels.    However,  there  will  be 
additional  redemptions  after  March  15  and  not  all  of  the  purchase-agreement 
wheat  will  be  delivered  to  the  CCC,  which  would  increase  the  quantity  cal- 
culated as  "free"  wheat.    On  the  other  hand,  the  final  quantity  under  support 
for  the  year  will  be  slightly  larger  than  reported  as  of  March  15,    As  a 
result,  the  free  supplies  as  of  March  1  could  possibly  be  close  to  2U0  million 
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bushels.    This  would  exceed  the  estimated  March-June  disappearance  for  food, 
feed  and  seed  by  around  55  million  bushels,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
quantity  usually  considered  a  desirable  minimum.    On  July  i,  1955,  the  old 
crop  "free"  supplies  amounted  to  only  32  million  bushels. 

April  1  Stocks  Record  Large 

Stocks  of  wheat  stored  in  all  positions  on  April  1  were  the  largest 
of  record  and  totaled  1,288  million  bushels  (table  lU).    These  were  k  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier,  the  previous  record  holdings,  and  more  than 
double  the  19145-5-^  April  1  average.    The  stocks  total  was  more  than  a  third 
larger  thsin  the  1955  production,  reflecting  the  record  large  carryover  of 
old  wheat  on  July  1,  1955.    Off-farm  stocks  of  1,069  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  1,023  million  a  year  earlier.    Disappearance  in  July-April  is 
indicated  at  676  million  bushels  compared  with  bSh  million  in  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier. 

Of  the  total  April  1  stocks,  the  CCC  owned  827  million  bushels,  which 
was  divided  as  follows,  by  classes,  in  million  bushels:    Hard  red  winter, 
591;  hard  red  spring,  126;  soft  red  winter,  20;  white,  82;  and  mixed  and 
unclassified,  8.    Table  15  shows  CCC  ownership  by  States,  and  table  16  by 
classes  in  the  various  CCC  Office  areas. 

Small  "Free"  Supplies  Expected 
to  Limit    Seasonal  Decline 
in  Price 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  mid-March  was  ^Jl.97,  which 
compared  with  ^1,9S  a  month  earlier  and  $2.12  a  year  earlier.    Cash  ^eat 
prices  continue  in  general  near  the  highest  levels  of  the  season  to  date, 
reflecting  limited  "free"  market  supplies  of  wheat  resulting  from  the  large 
quantities  under  the  support  programs. 

With  the  somewhat  limited  free  supplies  of  old  wheat  in  the  market, 
the  price  decline  to  new  crop  conditions,  which  usually  begins  about  the 
middle  of  May,  will  be  more  gradual  than  if  free  supplies  were  plentiful. 
The  amount  of  the  decline  will  be  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
progress  of  the  new  crop,  especially  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  crop  pros- 
pects are  much  better  than  a  year  ago.    If  the  harvest  is  early, assuming 
that  present  yield  prospects  are  maintained,  the  shortage  of  old-crop  sup- 
plies will  have  less  affect  on  the  market.    Prices  will  also  be  affected  by 
the  reduction  in  the  support  level  from  $2.08  per  bushel  on  the  1955  crop 
to  i?2.00  per  bushel  on  the  1956  crop.    Also,  in  the  period  of  the  heavy 
market  movement  in  late  June,  July  and  August  prices  usually  fall  substan- 
tially below  the  announced  loan.    For  example,  in  raid-August  1955,  price  to 
fanners  averaged  18  cents  below  the  announced  loan.    In  late  August  the 
price  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  at  Kansas  City  declined  to  33  cents  below 
the  announced  loan  rate  for  that  market.    Then,  as  the  season  advanced, 
prices  rose  generally  reflecting  the  operation  of  the  support  program.  Varia- 
tions in  weather  during  the  spring  can  have  an  important  effect  on  prices. 
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Tatile  1  .-  Wheat  and  rye:    Cash  closing  prices  and  support  prices  at  terminal  marlcets, 
specified  months  and  days,  1955>  and  195fo  1/ 


Comaodity, 
market  and  grade 

Cash 

closing  prices 

:  1955-crop 
:      support  prices 

;       Monthly  average 

Daily  range 

:  Effective 

March 

iFebniary  s 

March 

April  19, 

:  April  12, 

:  April  19, 

:  April  19, 

:  Terminal 

.  193> 

:    1936  : 

1956 

1955 

:  1956 

:  1956 

:  1956 

Dol. 

Del. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Wheat; 

Chicago : 

No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 

2.27 

2.21 

2 .  ?  9 

2.23 

2.36 

2.l!0 

2.37 

2.37 

No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 

2.21 

2.21 

2.29 

2.16 

2.35 

2.t;0 

2.37 

2.37 

St.  Louis: 

No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 

2.23 

2.23 

2.29 

2.2(j-?.25 

2.36-2.38 

207-2.39 

2.37 

2.37 

Kansas  City: 

No.  2  Hard  Red  '.^.nter, 

ordinary  protein 

2.'4l 

2.ie 

2.26 

2.ii2-2.'43 

2.33-2.3U 

2.33-2.3ii 

2.37 

2.37 

No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter, 

13  percent  protein 

2'.33 

2.28 

2.31j 

2  Jj8-2.66 

2. 35-2. '46 

2.35-2.1-6 

2.39 

2.39 

No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 

2.37 

2.17 

2.25 

2.32-2.3ii 

2.31-2.32 

2.31-2.33 

2.37 

2.37 

Fort  Worth: 

No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 

2.61 

2.U2 

2.30 

2.37-2.66 

2.53-2.62 

2.55-2.62 

2/2.52 

2/2.52 

Mixmeapo  lis : 

No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring 

ordinary  protein 

2.56 

2.3I4 

2.32 

2.'j7-2.55 

2.3^>-2.39 

2.36-2.39 

2. Ill 

2  Jil 

No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring 

13  percent  protein 

2.o5 

2.37 

ii.35 

2.63-2.72 

2./iO-2.U3 

2.ijO-2.i42 

2.liii 

2. /lit 

Ho.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring 

13  percent  protein 

2.78 

2.iil 

2.U2 

2.80-2.39 

2.li3-2.1i8 

2.li2-2.ii6 

2.U7 

2.Ji7 

No .  2  Hard  Amber  Durum 

3.95 

2.66 

2.66 

3.85-3.90 

2.6>2.70 

2.63-2.70 

2.65 

2.65 

Portland: 

No.  1  Hard  'White,  12  per- 

cent protein 

2.U9 

2.52 

2.52 

2.30 

2.52-2.53 

2.52-2.53 

3/2.33 

3/2.33 

No.  1  Soft  White 

2.39 

2.19 

2.?3 

2.3S-2.39 

2.22-2.23 

2.22-2.211 

2.28 

2.23 

Toledo: 

No.  i  Soft  Red  Winter 

2.10 

2.11 

2.13 

2.07-2.06 

2.23-2.29 

2.31-2.32 

No.  2  Soft  White  : 

2.20 

^.\2 

2.17 

2.U-2.15 

2.25-2.26 

2.28-2.29 

1.23-1.28 

Minneapolis,  No.  2  ; 

1.30 

1.19 

1.22 

1.21-1.25 

1.2U-1.27 

1.33 

1.39 

1/  Cash  grain  closing  prices  are  not  the  range  of  cash  sales  during  the  day  but  are  on-track  cash  prices  established 
at  the  close  of  the  market.    The  terminal  rate  is  a  rate  used  in  detennining  the  effective  support  price  for  grain  in 
terminal  storage  or  in  transit  to  teminal  ana  for  calculating  most  county  price  support  rates.    The  effective  support 


price  is  the  established  terminal  support  rate  for  grain  received  cy  rail  minus  the  deduction  for  storage  as  of  the  date 
shown.    A  comparison  of  the  above  effective  price  support  rate  and  the  current  cash  closing  price  is  an  indication  of 
whether  the  market  price  is  above  or  below  the  support  rate  provided  the  location  of  the  grain  is  on  track  at  the  speci- 
fied terminals.    The  monthly  average  price  is  the  simple  average  of  the  daily  closing  prices.    2/  Galveston  effective 
and  terminal  support  price.    The  cash  price  at  Forth  '.'torth  is  usually  backed  by  paid-in  freight  which  will  carry  it  to 
Galveston.    Therefore  cash  prices  at  Forth  Worth  may  usually  be  compared  with  the  effective  support  prire  at  Galveston. 
A  terminal  support  price  is  not  established  for  Fort  Worth.    3/  Applies  only  to  the  varieties  Baart  and  Bluestera  cf  the 
sub-class  Hard  White, 


Table  2  .-  Wheat:    Prices  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries  Friday  nearest  mid  month, 
January-April  1956;  weeKly,  February -April  1956 


Date 
(Friday) 

Hard  Spring 

Hard  Winter, 
No.  1  at 
Galveston  U/ 
(United 
States) 

Soft 

No.  1  Dark  ; 
Northern,  : 
13  percent  protein,  : 
at  Duluth  1/  : 
(United  States^  : 

No.  2  Manitoba 
Northern 
at  Fort 

William  2/  3/ 
CCanadaJ 

No.  1  White 
at  Portland  1/  : 
(United  States)  : 

Australia 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  Mid-nonth 

Jamiary 

13 

2.38 

1.68 

2.36 

2.19 

February 

17 

2.38 

l.'-9 

2.tt2 

2.20 

5/1.60 

March 

16 

2.3i4 

1.72 

2.U6 

2.23 

I/1.6U 

April 

13 

2.I1O 

1.72 

2,50 

2.23 

Weekly 

2.38 

February 

2ii 

1.71 

2.ill| 

2.20 

March 

2 

2.35 

1.71 

2.1.3 

2.22 

9 

2.33 

1.72 

2.1*6 

2.22 

23 

2.38 

1.72 

2.50 

2.23 

29 

2.39 

1.71 

2.51 

2.23 

April 

6 

2.!ili 

1.71 

2.56 

2.22 

1/  Spot  or  tc  arrive.    2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.    3/  Sales  to  noncontract  countries.    Converted  to 
United  States  currency,    t/  F.o.b.  ship.    3/  C.i.f.  price  in  London  of  bulk  wheat,  F.A.Q.,  for  the  end  of  February  and 
the  end  of  March.    Converted  to  United  States  currency. 
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On  April  20,  the  price  of  No.  2  Soft  Winter  Wheat  at  St.  Louis  at 
$2.37  was  UQ  cents  above  the  low  for  the  season  and  that  of  No.  2  Hard  Red 
Winter,  ordinary  protein,  at  Kansas  City    at  $2,31  was  27  cents  atove  its 
low.    The  price  of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein,  at 
Minneapolis    at  ?p2.38  was  13  cents  above  and  that  of  No.  1  Soft  White  at 
Portland  at  S2.23  was  10  cents  above  their  season's  lows.    The  prices  of  the 
various  wheats  in  the  markets  listed  were  below  the  highest  daily  averages 
as  follows:    Portland,  0  cents;  St.  Louis,  2  cents;  Minneapolis,  5i  ce.  &s 
and  Kansas  City,  8  cents. 

U.  S.  Wheat  Exports  Down, 
Flour  Exports  Up 

United  States  wheat  and  floiir  exports  during  the  first  9  months  (July- 
March)  of  the  1955-36  marketing  year  amounted  to  206  million  bushels  compared 
with  209  million  during  the  same  period  in  195U-55  season.    Exports  of  wheat 
in  the  form  of  grain  declined  6.0  million  bushels  but  flour  exports  increased 
the  equivalent  of  3«0  million  bushels. 

Table  17  shows  exports  by  countries  of  destination, July- January.  Ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  were  much  smaller.    There  also  were  substantial 
reductions  in  exports  to  West  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Brazil  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg.    The  principal  increases  were  in  exports  to  Japan  and  the  Nether- 
lands • 

There  were  substantial  increases  in  exports  of  flour  during  this 
7-month  period  to  Indonesia,  Venezuela,  Italy,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Lebanon.    Various  African  markets, 
notably  Algeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria  and  the  Belgium  Congo  also  took 
more  flour. 


THE  CURRENT  WCRLD  WH^;AT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND  -  Supplies  of  wheat  in  four  principal  exporting 
countries— United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina — 
on  January  1,  19UU  were  a  record,  up  to  that  time,  of  2,206 
million  bushels.    War-time  depletion  of  food  supplies  in 
importing  countries  and  poor  crops  in  many  areas  caused 
greatly  increased  disappearance  from  the  exporting  countries 
in  19h5-i47.    By  January  19U7  supplies  were  down  to  1,352 
million,  but  each  succeeding  year  has  been  higher  than  the 
year  before  except  1952.    Supplies  increased  to  1,872  mil- 
lion in  January  1951,  but  declined  to  1,668  million  a  year 
later,  and  then  rose  36  percent  to  a  record  2,271  million 
bushels  in  January  1953j  as  a  result  of  large  crops  in  each 
of  the  U  countries  in  1952.    Then,  supplies  increased  fur- 
ther, by  17  percent,  to  2,6ii7  million  bushels  on  January  1, 
195ii,  by  another  5  percent,  to  2,791  million  bushels  on 
January  1,  1955  and  by  another  h  percent,  to  2,900  million 
bushels  on  January  1,  1956. 
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FoTir-Country  Supplies  Available  for 
Export  or  Carryover  Record  High 

About  2,08u  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  estimated  to  be  available 
for  export  or  carryover  from  current  supplies  in  the  four  principal  export- 
ing countries  as  of  April  i,  1936.    This  is  5  percent  over  the  record  of 
a  year  earlier  for  that  date.    Only  in  Argentina,  where  the  current  crop 
was  short,  were  supplies  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

In  addition  to  domestic  requirements  for  the  full  year,  the  United 
States  had  on  April  1  about  1,128  million  bushels  available  for  export  or 
carryover  into  the  new  marketing  year  beginning  July  1.    Canada  had  about 
676  million  bushels  available  for  export  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
or  for  carryover  August  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  marketing  year  in  that 
country. 

Argentina's  excess  over  domestic  requirements  on  April  1  was  estimated 
at  about  97  million  bushels.    This  is  available  for  export  and  for  carryover 
into  the  next  marketing  year  beginning  December  1,  1956.    The  estimate  for 
Australia  for  the  same  date  is  about  183  million  bushels.  Table  19  shows  how 
these  figures  were  derived  and  figures  are  shown  for  the  same  date  for  the 
2  preceding  years. 

World  vnieat  Production  in  1955 
Third  Largest  of  Record  1/ 

World  wheat  production  in  191?b,  estimated  at  7,28b  million  bushels, 
has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  harvests  of  1932  and  1933  (table  21),  The 
current  estimate  is  323  million  bushels  larger  than  the  195U  total  and  1,387 
million  bushels  more  than  the  19k5-U9  average.    The  woria  rye  crop  was 
estimated  at  1,520  million  bushels,  slightly  less  than  in  195li  and  near  the 
19l5-/i9  level,  though  sharply  below  the  prewar  average. 

North  America's  wheat  harvest  was  estimated  at  l,ii63  million  bushels. 
This  was  about  lUO  million  bushels  above  the  193^4  total  but  otherwise  the 
smallest  of  the  past  10  years.    The  current  estimate  is  about  20  million 
bushels  above  the  previous  figure  because  of  an  increase  for  the  United 
States.    Production  in  Canada  was  estimated  at  U9U  million  b\ishels«  2/ 

Wheat  production  in  Western  Europe  was  estimated  at  a  record  1,38U 
million  bushels,  57  million  above  193U  and  ii37  million  bushels  above  the  low 
19i45-U9  average.    New  records  were  reported  for  France  and  Italy,  the  ranking 
producers.    Production  in  Eastern  Europe  was  slightly  above  the  low  level  of 
193U,  though  still  somewhat  below  the  prewar  level, 

1/  From  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  12,  1956, 

2/  Production  in  Canada  for  1955  was  revised  on  March  2  from  h9U,090,000 
bushels  shown  in  the  table  on  page  3U  to  i49U,ll6,00O  bushels. 
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Official  estimates  for  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  available,  but  indi- 
cations point  to  a  substantially  larger  crop  than  in  195^;,  reflecting  a  sharp 
increase  in  acreage.    Spring  wheat  acreage  was  increased  about  27  million 
acres,  and  total  wheat  acreage  now  appears  to  be  above  150  million.  Lower 
yielding  spring  wheat  now  is  believed  to  acco\int  for  over  70  percent  of  total 
wheat  acreage.    Unlike  195ii  when  weather  conditions  in  the  eastern  regions 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  favorable  to  yields,  production  there  in  1935 
was  adverseDy  affected  by  drought.    This  was  only  partly  offset  by  somewhat 
better  yields  in  1935  over  a  large  part  of  the  winter  wheat  belt  of  the 
South,  \diich  suffered  from  a  severe  drought  in  195U. 

Total  wheat  production  in  Asia  was  estimated  at  1,815  million  bushels, 
an  all-time  record.    Conditions  varied  widely,  with  somewhat  larger  crops 
than  in  195ii  in  Turkey,  India  and  Iran  and  smaller  harvests  in  Pakistan,  Syria 
Iraq    and  many  minor  producing  countries. 

Production  in  Africa  was  estimated  at  190  million  bushels,  about  30 
million  bushels  less  than  in  195li.    Reductions  were  reported  for  all  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries.    A  slight  increase  was  reported  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  only  important  Southern  Hemisphere  producer  on  that  continent. 

Wheat  production  in  South  America  is  now  estimated  at  300  million 
bushels,    'iMs  was  substantially  below  earlier  forecasts,  mainly  because  of 
deterioration  in  Argentina.    Though  sharply  below  193iij  the  continental 
total  was  above  the  191i5-U9  average  principally  because  of  expansion  in 
Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

Australia' £  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  about  200  million  bushels 
compared  with  167  million  a  year  ago  and  the  19ii5-ii9  average  of  17B  million. 
Large  carryover  stocks  bring  the  total  supply  in  that  country  to  an  all-time 
high. 

World  Wheat  Trade  in  1955-56  Expected 
to  Approximate  Thgt  of  1951;-55 

World  wheat  exports  in  1955-56  may  possibly  reach  the  952  million- 
bushel  level  of  1951i-55«    The  higher  economic  activity  and  greater  purchasing 
power  in  importing  countries  should  result  in  maintaining  world  imports. 
World  trade  in  wheat,  including  products,  in  195^4-55  at  952  million  bushels 
was  8  percent  more  than  the  879  million  bushels  exported  in  the  previous 
year  and  U  percent  above  the  19ii5-53  average  of  915  million  bushels.    It  was 
11  percent  below  the  record  of  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52, 

While  total  world  wheat  trade  is  expected  to  be  about  unchanged  from 
a  year  ago,  exports  from  the  3  major  overseas  exporting  countries  other 
than  the  United  States — Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia — may  total  somewhat 
less.    Exports  from  Australia  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  those  from  Canada  more,  and  from  Argentina  less.    However,  increased 
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exports  from  other  countries  are  likely.    Turkey  is  again  an  exporter  on  a 
small  scale  following  the  poor  crop  of  a  year  ago,  when  imports  were  necessary, 
ether  exporting  countries  include  France  and  Sweden. 

Exports  in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  19^h  were  as  follows  in  million 
bushels:    U.  S.,  27h;  Canada,  253;  Australia,  93;  Argentina,  132  and  ether 
countries,  200.  3/ 

TH:  OUTLOOK  FOR  WffiAT  IN  1956-57 

Background  -  unusually  large  United  States  exports  of  bread 
grains  absorbed  more  than  the  excess  over  domestic  needs 
from  the  billion-bushel  wheat  crops  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States  in  19Uii-U8.    Large  exports  also  held  down  the 
increase  in  the  carrj-over  through  July  1952.    Exports  of 
wheat,  including  products,  during  the  marketing  years  19k5-k^ 
through  19ij8-li9  averaged  Ukh  million  bushels,  but  declined  to 
299  million  bushels  in  i9ii9-50.    Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Korea  and  reduced  availability  in  other  exporting 
co-untries,  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1950-51  increased 
to  366  million  bushels.    In  1951-52  they  reached  U7$  million 
bushels,  reflecting  small  exports  from  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  and  unusually  large  takings  by  European  countries, 
and  Japan,  India  and  Brazil,    In  the  7  years  ending  with 

1951-  52  the  United  States  was  the  leading  exporter  of  wheat, 
with  an  annual  average  of  kH  million  bushels,  or  ii6  percent 
of  the  total  world  trade, 

U.  S.  exports  declined  about  one-third  in  1952-53 > 
dropping  to  318  million  bushels.  With  a  record  1952  crop 
in  Canada,  exports  from  that  country  again  exceeded  those 
from  the  United  States,  as  was  the  case  before  19h5-u6.  In 

1952-  53>  total  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  declined  to 
about  987  million  bushels,  7  percent  below  the  all-time  high 
of  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52.    This  reflected  a  re- 
cord 1952  world  wheat  crop  and  larger  wheat  reserves  in 
importing  countries.    It  also  reflected  the  negotiation  of  a 
truce  in  Korea  and  some  easing  in  international  tensions. 

In  1953-5U,  world  trace  declined  to  879  million 
bushels,  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  dropped.  Larger 
quantities  were  available  in  other  exporting  countries,  while 
requirements  in  major  importing  countries  were  less  than  in 
1952-53.    In  195U-55,  world  trade  increased  8  percent  to  952 
million  bushels,  and  United  States  exports  rose  26  percent 
from  217  million  to  271i  million  bushels. 


3/  Comparable  figures  1900-1953  are  shown  in  The  Wheat  Situation,  October  31, 
1955,  table  15. 
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As  was  the  case  of  United  States  exports,  domestic 
disappearance  has  also  declined  from  record  levels.  Dis- 
appearance in  continental  United  States  reached  a  peak  in 
19^3  of  1.2  billion  bushels,  when  108  million  bushels  were 
subsidized  for  use  in  making  alcohol  for  war  pvirposes  and 
511  million  were  used  for  feed  (also  siibsidized)  to  supple- 
ment regular  feed  supplies.    With  negligible  quantities  of 
wheat  \ised  for  alcohol  in  peace  time,  feed  use  currently  at 
only  around  50  million  bushels,  and  some  reduction  in  wheat 
for  food  and  seed,  current  continental  dcmestic  disappearemce 
is  less  than  600  million  bxishels. 

Smaller  U.  S.  Crop  May 
About  Equal  Pi  sappearance 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast  at  7l6  million  bxoshels  as  of 
April  1.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will  be  made  June  11. 
If  spring  wheat  farmers  seed  the  acreage  indicated  by  their  March  1  inten- 
tions and  if  yields  should  equal  the  1950-5^  average  by  States,  the  spring 
wheat  crop  would  be  about  l88  million  bushels.    The  acreage  finally  seeded 
to  spring  wheat  may  be  affected  somewhat  by  developments  after  March  1. 

The  winter  wheat  forecast  of  April  1  of  7l6  million  bushels  and  the 
l88  million  bushels  for  spring  wheat,  based  on  intentions  and  average  yields, 
add  to  8Ln  all -wheat  total  of  about  90^  million  bushels,  k  percent  less  than 
the  195^  crop  and  21  percent  below  the  19^5-5^  average  (table  3) • 

If  disappearance  in  1956-57  is  about  the  same  as  the  nearly  900  mil- 
lion bushels  estimated  for  the  cvirrent  year,  disappearance  wo\LLd  about  equal 
production.    In  that  case,  1956-57  would  be  the  first  year  since  1952-53  in 
which  there  was  no  significemt  increase  in  carryover. 

Seeded  Acreeige  of  All  Wheat  up 
1.5  Million  Acres,  or  3  Percent 

A  total  of  59.8  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  indicated  by  combining 
the  intended  seeded  acreage  of  spring  wheat  with  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
planted  as  estimated  last  December.    This  is  an  increase  of  1.5  million  acres 
from  the  58*3  million  acres  planted  for  the  1955  wheat  crop,  and  4.8  million 
acres  above  the  national  alloted  acres.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
compliance  with  allotments  are  on  the  basis  of  wheat  harvested  for  grain 
rather  than  acres  seeded. 

Planting  intentions  as  of  March  1  point  to  a  seeding  of  lk.6  million 
acres  to  spring  wheat,  5  percent  more  than  last  year  but  the  third  smallest 
acreage  of  record.    The  10-year  average  is  20.1  million  acres. 

Intended  plantings  of  durum  wheat  amount  to  2  million  acres,  the 
largest  acreage  since  1953*    New  legislation  resxilted  in  larger  durm  acreage 
allotments  which  were  annoimced  in  mid-March — after  farmers  returned  their 
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reports — may  result  in  a  larger  acreage  than  shown  by  the  March  1  Intentions 
report.  ^    However,  part  of  the  indicated  increase  in  intended  acreage  may 
have  resulted  from  fanners'  expectations  of  larger  durum  allotments.  Another 
feujtor  \rtiich  may  have  stimulated  an  increase  in  intended  acreage  is  that  the 
1955  crop  escaped  the  serious  mst  damage  which  took  a  heavy  toQJ.  of  the 
1953  and  195^^  crops.    North  Dakota  farmers,  ^o  produce  the  bulk  of  the  crop, 
intended  a  20  percent  increase  in  seedings  as  of  March  1.    The  largest  rel- 
ative increases  are  indicated  from  outside  the  main  durum  area.  Montana 
producers  are  planning  to  more  than  double  the  1955  acreage  and  Minnesota 
acreage  will  be  twice  that  seeded  last  year. 

The  acreage  of  other  spring  %^at  that  farmers  intend  to  pl^t  is 
indicated  at  12.6  million  euires.    This  would  be  nearly  1  percent  more  than 
the  acreage  planted  in  1955  but  nearly  5  million  acres  or  28  percent  below 
average.    The  decline  in  195^  and  1955  was  due  to  acreage  allotments.  North 
Dakota  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  totfiil  indicated  acreage  with 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  a  sixth  or  more  each.    The  intended  acreage  in  these 
three  States  accounts  for  86  percent  of  the  totcLl. 

Winter  Wheat  Crop  Forecast  on  April  1 
Two  Percent  Above  1955 

Winter  wheat  conditions  on  April  1  indicated  a  crop  of  716  million 
bushels.    This  would  be  2  percent  larger  than  the  1955  crop  of  705  million 
bushels  but  I8  percent  less  than  average.    It  is  also  19  million  bushels  less 
than  the  Deceniber  1  forecast.    Declines  from  the  prospective  production  as  of 
December  1  in  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  and  in  several  of  the  important  wheat 
producing  States  of  the  Com  Belt  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  more  than  offset 
increases  in  Texas,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  several  minor  producing 
States . 

The  indicated  yield  at  15  •9  bushels  jjer  seeded  acre  is  the  same  as 
the  1955  and  10-year  average  yields.  The  current  estimate  is  based  on  an 
appraisfiil  of  the  April  1  condition  of  wheat  as  reported  by  individual  growers 


2J  Durum  wheat  under  the  program  includes  Hard  Aniber  Durum,  Amber  Durum, 
and  Durum  of  Class  II  Varieties.    The  program  is  available  to  farmers  in 
designated  counties  in  North  Deikota  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana  and 
California,  ^ere  Durum  Wheat  (Class  II)  was  produced  in  one  or  more  of  the 
past  5  year  for  commercial  food  products.    In  the  designated  counties  farmers 
may  plant  3  acres  of  Dxirum  Wheat  for  eewih  acre  of  the  farm  wheat  allotment 
not  planted  to  "other"  wheat.    For  fanns  with  wheat  allotments  of  less  than 
15  acres,  the  increase  permitted  in  durum  will  be  on  the  ba^is  that  the 
allotment  is  15  acres.    Production  of  dunm  wheat  increetsed  in  1955  "to  over 
20  million  bushels,  compared  with  only  5  million  bushels  in  195^  and  I3  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1953 — the  poor  crop  being  due  to  rust  damage.    The  average 
annxial  production  for  the  5-year  period,  19^8-52  was  3^  million  bushels. 
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and  on  soil  moisture  reserves  and  other  factors  affecting  the  crop.  It 
assumes  normal  weather,  insect,  and  disease  conditions  for  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  season.    Damage  due  to  dry  soil  conditions  and  high  vinds  or  bene- 
ficial effects  of  moisture  received  after  April  1  are  not  reflected  in  the 
estimate  of  production  or  acreage  remaining  for  heurvest. 

Total  abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is  indicated 
at  about  8  million  acres,  1?.?  percent  of  the  total  acreage  seeded  for  all 
purposes  last  fall  and  winter.    This  is  slightly  less  than  indicated  last 
December.    Of  the  8  million-acre  total,  5.6  million  acres  are  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Colorado.    For  the  United  States  last  year,  10.7  mil- 
lion acres  or  2k, 1  percent  of  the  total  acreage  seeded  were  lost  or  diverted. 

In  the  inQ)ortant  wheat  States  in  the  Central  and  Southern  Plains  area, 
wheat  prospects  on  April  1  remained  about  the  same  as  on  December  1.  Scat- 
tered amovmts  of  percipitation  received  during  the  winter  enabled  plants  to 
"hold  on"  over  much  of  the  area;  however,  depletion  of  moisture  supplies 
resulted  in  heavy  abandonment  in  some  areas.    Timely  rainfall  will  be  needed 
in  the  southern  plains  States  if  a  "crop"  is  to  be  realized.    Dust  storms 
had  been  ntamerous  over  much  of  this  area  during  late  winter  months  but  damage 
was  not  extensive  to  April  1.    It  was  confined  largely  to  local  areas  in  the 
X)anhandle  areas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  southwestern  Kansas  and  eastern  areas 
of  Colorado. 

In  Kansas,  heaviest  loss  of  acreage  occurred  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State  where  about  one-third  of  the  crop  might  be  lost  to  droxight  and 
high  winds.    The  west  central  and  northwest  sireas  were  expected  to  lose 
about  a  fifth  of  the  seeded  acreage.    Heavy  losses  occurred  in  loccd.  Gireas 
in  northcentred  and  southcentral  Kansas  but  abandonment  was  expected  to  be 
small  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  State. 

In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  a  critical  drought  in  the  panhandle  area 
resulted  in  heavy  abandonment.    In  central  and  eastern  Oklahoma,  the  crop 
was  in  fair  to  good  condition.    In  Texas,  acreage  losses  in  the  southern  Low 
Rolling  Plains  and  the  Plateau  had  been  very  heavy  with  stock  being  turned 
into  many  remaining  fields.    Wheat  in  the  northern  Low  Rolling  Plains  and 
north  Texas  was  Jointing  and  had  fair  to  good  prospects,  though  needing  rain 
on  April  1. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  in  Nebraska  remained  about  the  same  as  Decem- 
ber 1  though  weather  had  been  dry  during  recent  months.    Wheat  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  was  holding  on  quite  well  with  some  blowing  in  the  light 
sandy  soils.    Fields  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  State  had  a  good  sur- 
face appe€u:ance  but  had  a  limited  amount  of  subsoil  moistiire. 

In  Colorado,  drought  bad  been  the  principal  cause  of  loss  of  acreage 
though  some  had  been  lost  by  blowing  out  and  drifting.    Heaviest  loss 
occurred  in  counties  bordering  on  Kansas  and  in  a  few  northcentral  counties. 
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In  Washington  and  Idaho,  an  unusxaally  heavy  sncw  cover  may  result 
in  relatively  heavy  acreage  losses  due  to  winter  kill,  snow  mold  and  flooding 
or  erosion.    Much  of  the  crop  was  still  under  snow  on  April  1  and  the  fu3 1 
extent  of  damage  covild  not  be  determined.    In  Montana,  soil  coaditions  were 
quite  dry  in  the  principal  producing  area  and  gro%rth  will  be  hampered  unless 
adequate  moisture  supplies  are  received. 

FroBi  Kentuclsy  f^rtA  Illinois  eastward,  winter  losses  on  April  1  were 
average  or  greater  due  to  cool  temperatures  and  flmal  1  plant  growth.  Moistvire 
conditions  were  adequate  and  scnie  snow  cover  was  generally  present  in  north- 
em  areas  d\iring  periods  of  extreme  cold.    Advancement  of  growth  on  April  1 
was  less  than  usual  due  to  unseasonally  cold  temperatures  during  February  and 
McLTch  €Lnd  a  relatively  heavy  snow  cover  in  northern  areas  during  late  March. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  average  change  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duction estimate  from  April  1  to  harvest  has  been  97  million  bushels.  The 
maximum  change  was  in  1953  vhen  final  production  exceeded  the  April  1  fore- 
cast by  167  million  bushels.    The  mini  mum  change  was  in  1950  vhen  the 
harvest  was  23  million  bushels  less  than  the  April  1  forecast.    For  the 
1955  crop,  final  prodxiction  exceeded  the  April  1  forecast  by  14-3  million 
bushels . 

Support  for  195^  Wheat  Crop  Increaised 

from  $1.81  to  a  Minimum  of  $2.0Q"per  Bushel 


The  national  average  support  price  for  the  195^  crop  has  now  been 
changed  to  $2.00  per  b\ishel  k/ ,  which  represents  approximately  Qk  percent  of 
the  transitional  peu:ity  in  mid-March  of  $2.39*  1/    This  is  an  increase  of 
19  cents  per  bushel  over  the  $1.8l  (76  percent  of  transitional  parity),  the 
minim;nn  for  the  195^  crop  announced  on  June  10,  1955* 

Full  support  level  will  be  available  in  the  36  ccamnercial  wheat 
States  for  prodxicers  who  ccorply  with  their  individual  farm  acreage  allotments. 
Support  rates  in  the  12  noncommercial  wheat  Sliates  are  set  by  law  at  levels 
representing  75  percent  of  the  rates  caJLcuIated  on  the  national  average.  In 
tiie  noncommercial  States,  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  not 
apply.    Production  in  the  12    noncommercial  States  in  1955  amounted  to  3  mil- 
lion bushels,  only  about  one-third  of  one  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
production. 


k/  In  the  event  that  82-1/2  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year,  July  1,  195^ ^  is  more  than  $2.00  per  b\ishel,  the  s\q)port 
price  will  be  increased. 

^  Old  parity  of  $2.52  reduced  by  5  percent  in  the  first  year  in  the  shift 
to  the  new  parity  formula. 


WS-llf8 
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Marketing  penaJLties  equal  to  k3  percent  of  the  wheat  parity  as  of 
May  1,  1956    6/   will  be  assessed  against  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  grown  on 
acres  in  excess  of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  jj ,  except  that  no  excess 
wheat  is  determined  for  farms  on  which  wheat  acreage  is  15  acres  or  less. 
After  the  penalty  is  paid,  the  producer  is  free  to  dispose  of  his  wheat  in 
Euoy  way  he  chooses. 

Payment  of  marlceting  penalties  on  excess  wheat  can  be  avoided  or 
postponed  by  withholding  the  excess  wheat  from  the  mfiirket — either  by  storing 
it  on  the  farm  under  seal  or  in  a  warehouse,  or  by  delivering  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  relief  use  or  diversion,  \jnder  regulations 
established  by  the  Secretary.    After  the  producer  has  met  any  of  these 
requirements  on  excess  wheat,  he  will  receive  a  marketing  card  as  evidence 
that  no  penalties  are  due.    Excess  wheat  which  is  fed  on  the  farm  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  marketed  and  is  subject  to  the  penalty. 

Discoiants  in  193^  Support  Rate 
For  Certain  Undesirable  Varieties 

A  discount  of  20  cents  per  bushel  in  195^  price-support  rates  for 
2k  wheat  varieties  designated  as  undesirable  because  of  inferior  milling  or 
baking  qualities  was  announced  on  Axagust  12,  1955*    Beca\ise  these  varieties 
are  difficult  to  determine  from  threshed  samples  of  wheat,  the  price-support 
regulations  provide  for  producer  certification  regarding  xindesirable  vari- 
eties similar  to  certifications  now  made  by  a  producer  that  he  produced  the 
wheat  and  produced  it  in  the  cxirrent  crop  year.    The  identification  of  the 
vsiriety  of  wheat  going  imder  price  support  will  be  the  producers  responsibil- 
ity bajsed  on  his  knowledge  of  the  varieties  he  seeded  and  harvested. 

Even  thoiigh  some  of  the  \mdesirable  varieties  might  have  protein 
content  high  enough  for  a  premixmi,  no  protein  premiums  will  apply  to  any  of 
the  undesirable  varieties.    The  same  action  will  be  taken  regarding  specified 
varieties  of  amber  or  hard  amber  d\mim. 

This  change  in  the  wheat  price-s\rpi)ort  program  for  195^  was  made  to 
encourage  production  of  the  more  desirable  wheat  varieties  and  discourage 
plantings  of  wheat  with  inferior  milling  or  baking  q\aalities.    It  is  hoped 
that  this  step  will  lessen  the  possibility  of  U.  S.  wheat  of  inferior  qual- 
ity finding  its  way  into  domestic  and  export  channels. 


6/  On  the  basis  of  March  I956  parity,  the  penalty  would  be  $1.08  per 
bushel. 

jj  If  the  producer  can  prove  to  the  Coxmty  Committee  that  the  actual  yield 
per  acre  of  wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  yield  per  acre,  the  farm  marketing 
excess  may  be  adjiisted  dovnvard. 
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A  listing  of  \ande  sir  able  varieties  by  classes  and  the  States  in  which 
they  are  designated  was  published  in  The  Wheat  Situation  for  Augxist  19,  and 
October  31^  1955.    This  list  for  spring  sown  wheat  was  as  follows: 

HARD  RED  SPRIHG 

Henry  -  Michigan  Minnesota^  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana 
Sturgeon  -  Wisconsin 
Progress  -  Wisconsin 

Spinkcota  -  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
Premier  -  Montana  and  North  Dakota 

DURUM 

Golden  Ball  -  ^:innesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana, 
Peliss  -  North  Dakota  and  Montana 
Pentad  -  North  Dakota 

WHITE 

Sonora  -  California 
Galgalos  -  Nebraska 

Winter  >/heat  Crop  Reduced 
in  Western  Europe 

Damage  to  winter  grain  crops  was  serious  in  parts  of  Western  Europe 
as  a  res\ilt  of  insufficient  snow  cover  during  the  severe  cold  of  February, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Greatest  damage  was  reported 
from  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Crjrrent  reports  from  France  indicate  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
winter  wheat  acreage  was  destroyed.    Unusually  cold  weather,  which  extended 
through  most  of  February  and  the  first  half  of  March,  moderated  in  late 
March  making  it  possible  for  farmers  to  prepare  land  for  spring  seeding  of 
grain.    Because  of  favorable  conditions  during  March  and  April,  it  appears 
that  a  larger  area  was  seeded  to  spring  wheat  than  had  been  expected.  The 
current  estimate  of  2.5  million  acres  of  spring  wheat  seeded  greatly  exceeds 
the  normal  acreage  under  this  crop.    Added  to  the  present  estimate  of  5*^ 
million  acres  of  winter  wheat  remaining  undestroyed,  a  total  of  about  8 
million  acres  may  be  harvested.    This  is  sharply  below  the  level  of  over 
11  million  acres  diiring  the  past  two  seasons.    The  larger  proportion  of 
spring  wheat  this  season  is  significant  since  winter  wheat  normally  out- 
yields  spring  vheat  varieties.    With  average  yields,  production  woxild  be 
about  at  the  postwar  level,  19^5 -^9^  providing  little  or  no  surplus  for 
export . 

Lack  of  rainfall  during  March  and  early  April  favored  spring  seeding 
operations,  but  is  beginning  to  cause  some  apprehension  as  rains  are  needed 
especially  in  the  central  and  northern  areas  of  France, 
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The  percent  of  damage  vas  also  high  In  Belgium,  winter  wheat  loss 
being  officially  placed  at       percent  of  totfid.  acreage  planted  up  to 
Januajry  1.    That  estimate  was  made  during  early  March  under  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  and  is  subject  to  change.    Winter  spelt  suffered  kk  per- 
cent damage  and  meslin  (mixed  v^eat  and  rye)  37  percent.    Winter  rye  damage 
was  placed  at  11  percent  of  the  acreage  seeded. 

Loss  of  winter  wheat  in  the  Netherlands  is  now  estimated  to  be  about 
a  third  of  that  planted.    Winter  wheat  acreage  seeded  was  somewhat  above  the 
small  acreage  of  a  year  ago,  but  if  the  loss  is  as  large  aa  presently  esti- 
mated, the  area  remaining  for  harvest  will  be  smaller  than  that  harvested 
last  year.    Damage  to  rye  is  not  considered  significant. 

The  spring  season  is  late  in  Western  Germany  and  the  extent  of  damage 
done  by  the  cold  winter  cannot  be  fully  appraised.    IMofficlal  statements 
indicate  that  over-al  1  damage  to  winter  \rtieat  may  be  about  1^  percent  and  to 
winter  rye,  10  percent.    If  conditions  for  spring  work  continue  favorable, 
total  crop  results  may  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  frost  damage. 

No  significant  damage  to  the  gredn  crops  in  Spain  is  reported.  Per- 
sistent rains  with  low  temperatures  in  late  March  held  up  spring  work,  and 
seeding  of  late  wheat  varieties  was  postponed.    LoccJ.  floods  are  rejxjrted, 
but  no  significant  damage  is  expected. 

Frost  damage  to  winter  grains  in  Switzerland  now  appears  more  serious 
than  was  earlier  expected.    Totsd  damage  to  wheat,  meslin  (wheat  and  rye 
mixed)  and  winter  barley  is  estimated  to  be  about  Uo  percent.    Rye  has  shown 
high  resist£ince  to  frost  and  little  loss  seems  to  have  been  sustained. 
Spring  seeding  was  making  good  progress  under  favorable  conditions  at  latest 
report,  with  a  prospect  of  reseedlng  being  completed  by  mid-April. 

Much  land  is  under  water  in  Yugoslavia ' s  important  commercial  grain 
area  in  Vojvodina.    Sizable  tracts  of  low  land  are  covered  with  water  from 
sub-surface  seepage.    This  is  the  result  of  heavy  rainfall  during  the  fall 
and  first  half  of  winter,  which  thoroughly  saturated  the  land.  Melting 
snows  and  high  stream  levels  have  added  to  the  drainage  problem.  Estimates 
place  the  area  under  water  at  one-tenth  of  the  Vojvodlna,  but  evaluation  of 
damage  to  fall  grains  is  not  yet  possible.    Spring  crops  are  expected  to  be 
late. 

Winter  grain  is  reported  in  good  condition  in  Greece  but  development 
has  been  delayed  because  of  continued  rain  and  cold  weather. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  damage  appeeirs  to  be  less  than  was  expected. 
Official  reports  at  the  beginning  of  April  state  that  %rheat  made  a  good 
recovery  in  most  districts  and  generally  looks  veil,  though  a  little  patching 
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and  re-drilling  was  necessary  in  some  districts.    Fall  ^eat  came  through 
the  winter  well  in  southern  areas.    Scring  seeding  at  the  beginning  of  April 
was  much  more  advanced  than  normal. 

Favorable  reports  from  Italy  indicate  that  damage  there  was  not 
serious.    Official  estimates  place  the  winter  wheat  acreage  at  11.9  raillion 
acres,  only  slightly  below  the  large  1953  area. 

Delayed  seeding  of  winter  wheat  was  reported  in  the  main  wheat  area 
of  Turkey.    A  rather  severe  winter  has  retarded  growth  and  spring  seeding 
has  also  been  retarded.    Fall  seeded  wheat  is  a  month  late  in  growth  and 
spring  seeding  is  also  a  month  late. 

Farmers  Intentions  in  Canada  Indicate 
a  3  Percent  Wheat  Acreage  Decline 

The  Canadian  wheat  acreage  for  1956  will  be  3  percent  below  last  year 
if  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  planting  intentions.    The  1956  acreage 
for  all  wheat  estimated  at  20.85  million  acres  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  compares  with  21.3>1  million  acres  planted  for  the  1955  crop.  This 
is  the  fourth  consecutive  annual  decrease.    In  issuing  the  report  the  Bureau 
emphasizes  that  intended  acreage  is  merely  indicative  of  farmers'  plans  on 
March  1  and  the  acreages  actually  seeded,  therefore,  may  vary  considerably 
from  the  intended  figures,  depending  on  weather  conditions  before  and  during 
seeding  and  other  factors. 

Present  plans  call  for  20.2  million  acres  of  spring  wheat,  a  decrease 
of  more  than  0.7  million  acres  from  1955  seedimrs  and  U.8  million  less  than 
the  1950-1;U  average.    The  major  part  of  the  expected  decrease  is  in  Alberta, 
Winter  wheat  acreage  is  placed  at  0,6h  million  acres,  moderately  above  the 
1955  acreage. 


CCC  wheat  stored  in  Mothball  Fleet  as  of  April  1,  1956 


Class 

1  Hudson 
\    River  ; 

James  River j  Olympia, 
Virginia  ]  Washington 

Astoria, 
1  Oregon 

:  Total 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0'00 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Hard  red  spring 

:  9,16/4 

11,738 

20,902 

Hard  red  winter 

:  7,095 

10,532 

3,123 

1,U63 

22,213 

Soft  red  winter 

:  3y62k 

k60 

k,OSh 

White 

!  70 

11,931 

2ij,073 

36,07li 

Mixed 

t  227 

82 

309 

Total 

!  20,180 

22,812 

15,051i 

25,536 

83,582 
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Table    3»-  All  wheat  and  winter  wheat;    Acreage,  yield,  and 
production,  United  States,  1919-56 


Year 

All  wheat 

Winter  wheat 

of 
har- 
vest 

Seeded 
acreage 

[  Yield  per  * 
seeded  i 
\      acre  \ 

Produc- 
tion 

Seeded 
acreage 

]  Yield  per  | 
*    seeded  * 
acre  [ 

Produc- 
tion 

:  1,000 
:  acres 

Bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
acres 

Bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1919 
1920 

1921  ! 

1922 

1923 

1921; 

1925  ! 

1926 

1927 

1928  ! 

1929  ! 

't    77  MO 
!  67,977 
!  67,681 
!  67,163 
!    61;,  590 

55,706 
I  61,738 
:  60,712 
!  65,661 
!  71,152 

67,177 

12.3 
12. Ij 
12.1 
12.6 
11.8 
15.1 
10.8 
13.7 
13.3 
12.9 
12.3 

952,097 
8i;3,277 
8ie,961; 
Sh6M9 
7S9M2 
81;1,617 
668,700 
832,213 
875,059 
911^,373 
821i,l83 

51,391 
1;5,505 
1;5,1;79 
U7,i;l5 
1;5,1;88 
38,638 
1;0,922 
l;0,60l; 
Uii,131; 
1;8,U31 
l;li,ll;5 

11;.6 
13.5 
13.3 
12.1 
12.2 
11;. 8 
9.6 
15.6 
12.1; 
12.0 
13.3 

71;8,160 
613,227 
602,793 
571,1;59 
555,299 
573,563 
1;00,619 
631,607 
51;8,188 
579,066 
587,057 

1930  \ 

1931  J 

1932  ! 
1933 

1931;  ! 

1935  ! 

1936  ! 

1937  i 

1938  i 
1939 

67,559 
t  66,1.63 
;  66,281 
!  69,009 
•  6l;,062i 
69,611 
73,970 
80,811; 
78,981 
!  62,802 

13.1 
1U.2 
11. 1' 
8.0 
8.2 
9.0 
8.5 
10.8 
11.6 
11.8 

886,522 
91il,5l;0 
756,307 
552,215 
526,052 
628,227 
629,880 
873,911; 
919,913 
7U1,210 

l;5,2ii8 
U5,915 
1;3,628 
U;,802 
1;1;,836 
l;7,i;36 
1;9,986 
57,81;5 
56  Mh 
1;6,151; 

llt.O 
18.0 
11.3 
8.1; 
9.8 
9.9 
10.5 
11.9 
12.1 
12.3 

633,809 
825,315 
l;91,5ll 
378,283 
1;38,683 
1»69,U12 
523,603 
688,571; 
685,178 
565,672 

61,820 
62,707 
53,000 
55,981; 
66,190 
69,192 
71,578 
78,311; 
78,31;5 
83,905 

71,287 
78,0li8 
78,337 
78,789 
62,569 
58,281; 
59,808 


13.2 
15.0 
18.3 
15.] 
16.0 
16.0 
16.1 
17.  if 
16.5 
13.1 

11;. 3 
12.6 
16.6 
1U.8 
15.7 
16.1 

(15.1) 


8lli,61i6 
91;1,970 
969,381 
81;3,813 
1,060,111 
1,107,623 
1,152,118 
1,358,911 
l,29li,911 
1,098,1;15 

1,019,389 
980,810 
1,298,957 
l,l69,U81i 
981;,8i;6 
938,159 
(901;,  000) 


1;3,536 
1;6,01;5 
38,855 
38,515 
U6,821 
50,li63 
52,227 
58,21;8 
58,332 
61,177 

52,399 
55,781; 
56,730 
56,998 
16,631 
10;,  393 
1;5,203 


13.6 
lli.6 
18.1 
lli.O 
16.1 
16.2 
16.7 
18.2 
17.0 
11;.0 

11;. 1 
11.6 
18.7 
15.5 
17.2 
15.9 
15.9 


592,809 
673,727 
702,159 
537,lt76 
751,901 
816,989 
869,592 
1,058,976 
990,li;l 
858,127 

71;0,682 
6i;6,325 
1,059,558 
881,608 
801;,31;9 
705,372 
716,1;77 


1/  Preliminary J 

2/  April  1  estimate. 
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Table  k  •-  Wheat,  all:    Seeded  acreage  in  specified  wheat 
grovfing  regions.  United  States,  1919-56 


:  Region 

Year 

Hard  red  winter  * 

Spring  wheat      *  Soft  red  winter  * 

Pacific  North- 

[        wheat  1/  [ 

2/ 

wheat 

west  h/ 

•       1   DOT)  flPTP^ 

1,000  acres 

IjOCO  acres 

1  non  flCTAs 

Average 

1929-33 

:  27,636 

20,Ul6 

10,568 

^  ,  C\JC 

h  77li 

1919 

:  2i;,727 

21,706 

20,660 

1920 

:  22,066 
:  23,830 

19,905 

17,106 

li  817 

1921 

20,526 

I5,li8l 

h  288 
h  268 

1922 

:  25,U78 

18,065 

15,1;0U 

1923 

5  23,°10 

17,533 

15,139 

Q7Ji 

192ii             :  20,177 
1925             :  22,893 

16,006 

12,l4lli 

18,295 

11,9U5 

1926  i 

5  23,935 

18,056 

ll,261i 

ii  256 

1927 

t  26,537 

19, 1487 

11,681 
li;,U98 

1,612 

1928  ! 

!  27,2oi 
t  27,23i; 

21,130 
20,687 

Ji  699 

1929 

10,623 

5.186 

1930  ! 

!  28,327 
!  28,ii3ii 

19,959 

10,609 

5.361 

1931  ! 

19,116 
20,783 

10,787 

li,662 

1932 

:  27,109 

10,065 

ii.853 

1933  ! 

i  27,078 

21,535 

10,755 

193ii  i 

!  26,615 

17,718 

11,7U5 

U,293 
li.  365 

1935  : 

28,lli5 

20,605 

12,6o8 

1936  ! 

!  29,931 
3u,933 

21,806 

13,OU2 

5.117 

1937  i 

20,086 
20,90li 

15,733 

5,319 

1938  ; 

!  35,356 

13,620 

1939  s 

!  28,028 

15,929 

11,392 

3.9lil 

19liO  s 

26,112 

17,2U8 

10,658 
10,736 

li.l71 

•4,  J-  (  -1. 

1911  ! 

27,508 

16,762 

3.502 

1912  s 

23,280 
23,525 

111,  7  37 

8,339 

19l;3  : 

17,083 

8,238 

19Uii  : 

28,961 

19,193 

9,978 

li. 793 

19li5  i 

31,952 

18,616 

10,291 

19k6  i 

33,837 

20,037 
20,6ii8 

9,03U 

5,lli3 

19U7  ! 

37,553 

10,289 

5. 373 

19U8  J 

36,509 

20,2l4li 
22,693 

11,156 

5.582 

19U9  s 

39,385 

11,165 

5,950 

1950  J 

32,890 

18,967 

9,967 

5,168 

1951  : 

35,li36 

22,091 
22,lii3 

10,128 
10,175 

5,8U8 

1952  : 

35,351 

5,963 

1953  ! 

35,193 

21,392 
16,U90 

11,165 

6,208 
h,h91 

195U  : 

28,693 

8,698 

1955  5/  : 

26,839 

15,301 

8,507 

li,211 

1956  5/  : 

27,383 

I5,80l4 

8,773 

U,272 

1/  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 
2/  North  Dakota,  htontana.  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

3/  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  West  Virginia. 
h/  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 
T/  Preliminary. 

2/  December  1955  winter  estimate  and  March  1956  spring  prospective  plantings. 
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Table    5.-  Harvest  time  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  in  States 
of  specified  wheat  growing  regions 


Bulk  of 

harvest 

Region  : 
and  State  : 

Winter 

wheat 

\  Spring 

wheat 

From 

:  To 

:      From  ! 

To 

Colorado  s 

!  July 

5 

Aug,  20 

July 

15 

Aug. 

31 

Iowa  1 

;  June 

25 

July  15 

July 

10 

Aug. 

5 

Kansas  : 

!  June 

25 

July  20 

— 

Nebraska  : 

!  June 

25 

Aug.  10 

Aug. 

10 

Aug. 

25 

Oklahoma  i 

:  June 

5 

July  31 

— 

— 

Tpvas  < 

i  June 

1 

— 

Spring  wheat  States:  ! 

Minnesota  : 

:  July 

1 

Aug.  10 

July 

10 

Sept. 

10 

Montana  ! 

!  Aug, 

1 

Sept. 10 

Aug. 

10 

Sept, 

30 

North  Dakota  ! 

July 

25 

Aug. 

15 

South  Dakota  j 

!  July 

7 

July  20 

July 

21 

Aug, 

10 

Soft  red  winter  States;  s 

Georgia  : 

!  May 

5 

June  l5 



Illinois  ! 

I  July 

1 

July  31 

Indiana 

{  July 

1 

July  31 

— - 

Kentucky 

!  June 

10 

July  5 

Maryland  i 

;  June 

15 

July  15 

Missouri 

:  June 

1 

June  25 

North  CftTTillna  " 

I  June 

5 

Julv  5 

Ohio  ! 

i  June 

27 

July  16 

— - 

Pennsylvania 

5  June 

28 

July  31 

- — 

South  Carolina 

!  J\me 

1 

June  30 



Tennessee 

t  June 

10 

July  10 

Virginia 

;  June 

10 

July  31 

West  Virginia 

I  June 

25 

July  15 

Pacific  Northwest  States: 

Idaho 

:  July 

15 

Sept. 15 

July 

20 

Sept, 

30 

Oregon 

:  July 

10 

Aug.  20 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

10 

Washington 

:  July 

1 

Oct.  15 

July 

15 

Sept. 

30 
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Table  6      Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified 
markets  and  dates  1955-56 


Month 

and 
date 

•       AT  T 

:  classes 

and  grades 
six 
markets 

Dark  Hard 
and  Hard  ; 
Winter 
Kansas  City 

No.  1 
Dark 
N.  Spring 
'Minneapolis 

;      No.  2 
;  Hard 
[Amber  Durum] 
[Minneapolis] 

•      No.  2 
Red  Winter 
St.  Louis 

!      No.  1 
:  Soft  White 
[Portland  1/ 

1955  J  1956 

'  1955;  1956 

■  1955*.  1956 

[  1955;  1956 

• 

.  1955;  1956 

;  1955;  1956 

Month 

January 

Febniary 

March 

Week  ended 


Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 


2.6ii 
2.61 
2.60 


2»kl 
2.39 
2.62 


2.hh 
2,h6 
2.h6 


2.2h 
2.22 
2.28 


2.73 
2.73 
2.71 


2.i.5  — 
2.1.3  ^U.58 
2.i.8  — 


2.76 
2.66 
2.66 


2.3k 
2.31 
2.20 


2.16 
2,22 

2.21 


2.36 
2.37 
2.39 


2.19 
2.19 
2.23 


February  2h'. 

2.61 

2.39 

2.ij3 

2.22 

2.76 

2.1i5  - 

-  2.6U 

2.38 

2.20 

March 

2i 

2.59 

2.38 

2.1.1 

2.23 

2.76 

2.U5  - 

—  2.66 

2.23  2.20 

2.38 

2.21 

9i 

2.62 

2.39 

2,ht 

2.25 

2.77 

2.1.6  - 

—  2.66 

2.23  — 

2.38 

2,22 

16 

•  2.59 

2.U2 

2.U6 

2.27 

2.68 

2.1j8  - 

—  2.69 

2.38 

2.23 

23! 

!  2.61 

2.hh 

2.i^8 

2.32 

2.69 

2.i;9  - 

-  2.65 

2.21  — 

2.1iO 

2.23 

30! 

2.59 

2.U5 

2.1j9 

2.3U 

2.66 

2.ij8  - 

—  2.67 

2.20  2/2.32 

2.12 

2.23 

April 

6: 

>  2.5I1 

2.U6 

2.1.5 

2.38 

2.59 

2.50  - 

—  2.66 

2,22  2.32 

2.ii2 

2.22 

13! 

2.58 

2.U7 

2.it6 

2.37 

2.65 

2.50  - 

-  2.66 

2.18  ^.38 

2.IO 

2.23 

1/  Average  daily  cash  quotations. 
2/  1  car. 


Table  7  •-  Wheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  May  futiires, 
specified  maiicets  and  dates,  1955-56 


Period 

Chicago 

:  Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

1955 

'  1956 

• 

•  1955  * 

•  • 

1956 

;  1955 

;  1956 

!  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

January 

2.27 

2.07 

2.30 

2.07 

2.1i2 

2.27 

February 

1  2.21 

2.13 

2.28 

2.09 

2.U1 

2.30 

March 

!  2.13 

2.21 

2.25 

2.16 

2.1t2 

2.31 

Week  ended  1 

Febmary  2^! 

2. Ill 

2.17 

2.25 

2.11 

2.hO 

2.32 

March 

2 

t  2.13 

2.16 

2.2I4 

2.]1 

2.U1 

2.31 

9- 

:  2.13 

2.16 

2.2U 

2.13 

2,k2 

2.30 

16 

r  2.15 

2.19 

2.25 

2.16 

2.I42 

2.30 

23 

:  2.12 

2.2ii 

2,2h 

2.18 

2,h3 

2.32 

30 

!  2.II4 

2.27 

2.26 

2.21 

2,h3 

2.32 

April 

6 

:  2.09 

2.33 

2.20 

2.26 

2.39 

2.35 

13 

!  2.09 

2.35 

2.22 

2.26 

2.39 

2.3U 
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Table  13.-  Wheat:    Estimated  January  1  supj^ilies  in  principal 
exporting  countries,  19U^-56  1/ 


Tear 


United  States 


Canada 


Argentina 


Australia 


Total  ih) 


191i5 
19ii6 
19U7 
19ii8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195h 
1955 
1956  2/ 


Million 
bushels 

826 
682 
6ii2 
801 
865 
900 
1,002 
853 
1,106 
1,332 

1,512 


Million 
bushels 

592 
31»5 
3W) 
300 
335 
325 
UUo 
555 
685 
810 
7hO 
8U5 


Million 
bushels 

330 

225 
2U0 
270 
2ii5 
230 
215 
85 
275 
280 
335 
250 


Million 
bushels 

112 

lli5 
130 
220 
205 
225 
215 
175 
205 
225 
2ii5 
270 


Million 
bushels 

1,862 
1,397 
1,352 
1,591 
1,650 
1,680 
1,872 
1,668 
2,271 
2,6ii7 
2,791 
2,907 


1/  Data  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates 
for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  the  new  crop  as  well  as  stocks  of  old  crop 
wheat  on  January  1. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates. 

Data  from  Cffice  of  Foreign  Agricultxiral  Sei^ce.    Estimates  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics,  reports  of  United  States  agricultural  attaches  abroad,  or  other 
information. 


Table  lii.-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  April  1,  1950-56 


Stocks  position 

.  1950 

:  1951 

!  1952 

!  1953  • 

!  1951 

:  1955  " 

:  1956 

I  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Farm  1/ 

i  193,579 

217,111 

197,895 

269,523 

296,598 

211,592 

218,850 

Interior  mills,  elevators 

and  warehouses  2/ 

!  190,881; 

200, 6U2 

112, J37 

2U7,706 

380,137 

Uli7,579 

U67,785 

Terminals  (commercial)  3/  ■ 

180,659 

193,663 

12U,865 

217,258 

298, 93U 

351,913 

366,lil2 

Merchant  mills  and  mill  j 

! 

elevators  U/  : 

!  88,U23 

101,052 

80,760 

101,691 

10U,778 

101, U75 

102,515 

Coinnodity  Credit  Corpora-  ' 

tion  5/ 

i  5,51i8 

3,156 

2,037 

U,351 

U7,U83 

122,509 

132,022 

Total 

I  659,093 

715,62ii 

517, 89U 

8UO,529 

1,127,930  : 

1,235,068  1,287,581; 

1/  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

2/  All  off -farm  storage  not  otherwise  designated. 

3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Division,  AMS  at  i;3  terminal  cities. 

U/  Mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of  flour. 

5/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC; 
also  CCC-owned  wheat  in  transit  and  in  Canadian  elevators.    Other  wheat  owned  by  CCC 
as  well  as  \Aieat  outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  other  stocks  positions. 
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Table  15.-  Wheat: 

CCC-owned 

stocks,  by  position. 

April  1,  1956 

:  Country 

State 

:  Bin 

:  warehouses  : 

Subterminal 

:    Terminal  : 

Maritime  : 

In 

:  sites 

:       and  : 

elevators 

:    markets  : 

fleet  : 

transit 

:  elevators  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Maine 

— 





IkS 



-~ 

IkS 

Massachusetts 







529 





529 

New  York 



i»67 

10,026 

20,180 



30,673 

New  Jersey 



80/* 



- — 

801i 

Pennsylvania 



U3U 



918 





1,352 

Ohio 

1 

185 

li93 

- — 



679 

Indiana 

3 

UOU 

835 



- — 

1,2U2 

Illinois 

— 

3,099 

1,502 

2/U,288 



-— 

8,8B9 

Michigan 

— 

2 

ok 

118 

— 



120 

Wisconsin 

3 

326 

815 

22,883 



U92 

2/4,519 

Minnesota 

71U 

1,266 

1,727 

56,690 



1,323 

61,720 

Iowa 

— 

15 

6/i2 

3/5,367 



35 

6,059 

Missouri 

1,239 

16,125 

557 

27l6,U/ii4 

3,759 

38,12/1 

North  Dakota 

3,37ij 

3,953 

2,192 

— 

- — 

393 

9,912 

South  Dakota 

10,5ii0 

3,161 

— 



270 

13,971 

Nebraska 

7,929 

20,118 

20,711 

^6,080 

13,139 

67,977 

Kansas 

21,li39 

73,0U7 

87,607 

15,822 

- — 

2U,395 

222,310 

Maryland 

— 



3,095 



— 

3,095 

Virginia 

— 

273 



51ij 

22,312 

— 

23,599 

North  Carolina 

— 

138 



— 



— 

138 

South  Carolina 

119 

173 



— 

- — 

292 

Georgia 

— 

21i2 

— 

— 



— 

2/i2 

Kentucky 



35u 



29 



- — 

379 

Tennessee 



2ti2 

13 

— 



- — 

255 

Alabama 



3 

U 

23 

30 

Arkansas 



2iil 

U7 



— 

288 

Louisiana 

— 



2,8luj 

105 

121 

3,070 

Oklahoma 

30,212 

/49,(431 

— 

2,215 

81,858 

Texas 

— 

25,860 

62,5/i/j 

3,1*07 



2,709 

9/4,520 

Montana 

112 

l,li00 

— 



122 

l,63l4 

Idaho 



1,006 

— 

— 

- — 

1,C)06 

Wyoming 



59/4 

— 

— 

— 

57 

651 

Colorado 

2,971 

13,981 

2,926 

— ~ 

218 

20,096 

New  Mexico 



1,822 



— 

— - 

— 

1,822 

Arizona 



1 

— 

— 



— 

1 

Utah 



157 

822 

— 



— 

979 

Nevada 



218 



— 



— 

218 

Washington 

7,715 

2,lii7 

16,279 

15,055 

111,  196 

Oregon 



2,652 

20,306 

25,535 

— 

/48,/.93 

California 

/i93 

a86 

979 

Chicago  area  ; 

13,000 

13,000 

0.  ?.  Total 

U8,iii40 

210,090 

237,120 

165,686 

83,582 

62,21i6 

627,166 

1/  Less  than  5u0  bushels.    2/  Transferred  2,090,000  bushels  to  Illinois  from  Missouri,  because  of  storage  located  in 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.    3/  Transferred  3,111,000  bushels  from  Nebraska  to  Iowa  because  of  Council  Bluffs  Storage  and 
added  twj  reports  for  Iowa,  one  from  Minneapolis  and  one  from  Chicago  vhich  cover  different  localities. 


Grain  Division,  Cominodity  Stabilization  Service 


Table  16  .-  Wheat:    CCC-owned  stocks,  estimated  by  classes,  April  1,  1956 


Area 

Hard 
winter 

:         Hard  : 
:       spring  : 

Soft 
winter 

White 

Mixed 

[  Durum 

;  Total 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Kansas  City 
Dallas 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 

350,679 
181,782 
10,360 

17,6i?0 

12 

9,512 
95,786 

1,000 
506 
1/4,685 
1 

2,111 

/43 

2,986 
109 
/i,775 

1/  52 

35/1,677 
182,397 
/il,Ui3 
113,702 

Portland 
Maritime  fleet 

8,107 
22,213 

203 
20,902 

21 
/i,08l4 

U3,7U2 
3c,07/4 

209 

309 

52,282 
83,562 

Total 

590.961 

126. ais 

20.297 

81.970 

8.388 

1/  52 

828.083 

Balancing  item 
Grand  total 

2/-  917 
827,166 

1/  Includes  7, 
inventory. 

000  bushels 

of  red  durum  wheat. 

2/  To  bring  sunount  reported  by  classes 

in  line  with  amount  reported  in 

Grain  Division,  Connnodity  Stabilization  Service 
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Table  17.-  Wheat  and  flour:    United  States  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  specified  periods 


Destination 

195u-?li 

'  Wheat 

:      Flour  : 
: (grain  equiv.): 

Total 

i  Wheat 

:      Flcur  ; 
: (Krain  equi^) : 

Total 

•  1,000 

1,000 

1,UUU 

1,UUU 

1,UUU 

1 

!  DU. 

C3U> 

DUa 

DU* 

DU. 

nil. 

Western  Headsphere: 

to 

Canada 

2 

U7 

1,290 

1  '7Q 

170 

1,/47U 

Mexico 

:  11 

c 

o 

17 

935 

9 

91*ii 

Central  America 

!  295 

1,971 

2,2do 

UiiO 

0  1 

2,U75 

2,915 

Cuba 

:  870 

2,025 

2,895 

CQo 
002 

l,99lj 

0  D7A 

2,o76 

British  West  Indies 

l,lto2 

l,uo2 

2,268 

2,268 

Co  lombia 

o 

108 

lo3 

0*71 

<;  /I 

1    T  or\ 
1,  12U 

l.o 

u2 

T     T  *-0 
1,  it  2 

Venezuela 

oo 

1,828 

l,91ii 

Al 
05 

0   fi  oQ 
2,020 

2,893 

Peru 

■  i,UO0 

1  1  i.n 

3,220 

121 

Q  "31.1 

J,  Jul 

Boliva 

1,317 

57o 

1,893 

AOA 

oyo 

521 

1,217 

Chile 

ce. 
5o 

CA 
50 

1,300 

1. 

1,392 

Brazil 

8,ii9o 

V 

o,u9d 

5,220 

218 

Others 

•  101 

^,139 

2,320 

1  n*^ 

U9fr 

1,3-7 

1,003 

Total 

12.a36 

10.363 

22.799 

15.758 

11.965 

27.723 

Europe : 

Norway 

2,511 

951 

3,u62 

967 

oi>o 

1,805 

United  Kingdom 

19,626 

22h 

19,850 

6,711 

713 

7,U2ii 

Netneriands 

ij,197 

2,392 

A  Cflo 
0,509 

lljOUO 

2,2U9 

13,295 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

li,199 

10 

ij,209 

2,188 

13 

2,201 

West  Germany 

1:5,012 

A  "a 

n   1  Q  0 

9,ii03 

1 

y,Uok 

opam 

2,2^ii 

~~~ 

51*5 

— 

5u5 

Portugal 

1,308 

1,325 

177 

1,502 

Italy 

Z9 

2,925 

yuo 

3,071 

Yugoslavia 

22,L48 

tt 

22,152 

16,9U2 

6 

16,9a8 

Gireece 

<: 

li,931 

1, 
u 

A    7  OT 

6,  r?l 

Others 

1, 596 

c2 

T  ACQ 

3iio 

33 

301 

Total 

10, loo 

3.887 

82.055 

59,2h7 

5 .000 

Asia: 

Israel  • 

0 

3,220 

3»3o2 

7    7P  7 

3,3c  ( 

India 

l,00ti 

l,0li7 

1,213 

21 

l,23h 

rnliippines 

1 

2,}ah 

2,3t55 

2,lj26 

2,U26 

Korea  : 

i,coi 

1,000 

1,000 

Formosa  : 

J,  000 

3,000 

3  7CA 

3,  /50 

5 

J    7  A  1 

3,761 

;J  apan 

If, yio 

10, J3C 

c  1  ,lt3 

031 

97  7li(i 

A  r , 1 uu 

Others  ; 

u,o27 

3,127 

7,75i< 

2,178 

ii,5oo 

A  7AA 
0,  fOO 

Total  ! 

31.583 

6.^28 

38.111 

39.51iO 

7.666 

ij7.206 

Others:  : 

Africa 

1,557 

2,883 

3,169 

3,013 

6,182 

Oceania  ! 

7 

7 

9 

9 

Onspecifled 

19 

19 

h 

29U 

298 

Total 

1.5^7 

2.909 

1.166 

3,173 

3.316 

6.1.89 

World  Total 

123,7^^a 

23,657 

la7,U31 

117,718 

27,9U7 

1145,66)5 

1/  Wholly  of  D.  S.  vheat.    2/  Less  than  5'JO  bushels. 


Table  18»-  Wheat:    Inspections  for  overseas  exports  by  coastal  areas  of 
the  United  States,  by  classes ,  specified  periods  1/ 


Country 

Hard  red 
spring 

■  Hard  red 

■  winter 

•    Soft  red 
winter 

:  White 

Mixed 

:  Total 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

DU. 

bu. 

l\x. 

bu. 

bu. 

July-March  195U-55 

Atlantic 

Iii,lj63 

3,9h7 

38,11j9 

10,903 

1,606 

69,068 

Gulf 

2,2Uli 

59,6h6 

6,067 

0 

0 

67,957 

Pacific 

l,liil 

5,567 

0 

28,61,7 

1 

35,356 

Total 

17,8U8 

69,160 

Uj,?16 

39,550 

1,607 

172,381 

July-March  1955-56 

Atlantic 

:  13,585 

8,790 

29,756 

7,700 

61 

59,892 

Gulf 

2,369 

56,800 

3,li59 

0 

0 

62,628 

Pacific 

150 

0 

ao,m 

0 

ii5,206 

Total 

16,10/i 

70,235 

33,215 

a8,iii 

61 

167,726 

1/  Data  are  based  on  weekly  reports  of  inspections  by  licensed  grain  inspectors  fcr  overseas  export  and  do 


not  include  rail  and  truck  movement  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 
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Table  19      Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  April  1,  195U-56 


Item 

[    1953-51.  ;    195U.55  jpreSl^ 

UNITED  STATES 

!    Million      Million  Million 
!    bushels       bushels  bushels 

Carryover  stocks,  July  1 

New  crop  < 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  reqiiirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  e^qDort  or  carryover 
Ejqports,  July  1  through  March  31    2/  i 
Sujjplies  on  April  l  for  export  or  carryover 

!        562              902  1.022 
t    1.169            985  938 

:    1,731         1,887  1,960 
!       613            593  625 
!    1,118         1,29U  1,335 
152            208  206 
!       966          1.086  3/1.129 

CANADA 

Carryover  stocks,  August  1 

New  crop  ! 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  e:q)ort  or  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  March  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover 

i       383            602  500 
!       6lh            309  U9ii 

:       997            911  99h 
i       IhO            159  160 
!       857            752  83U 
!       171           173  158 

!       686            379  676 

ARGENTINA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1  ! 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  canyover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  31    2/  ! 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryoA^r  ; 

i 

!         73             60  78 
!       228            283  190 

!        301             3U3  268 
!       129            132  136 
:       172            211  132 
!        35             hi  35 
1^7             I6ii  97 

AUSTRALIA 

i 

t 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1  i 
New  crop  ! 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 

t        36             9h  91 

!       198            167  196 

!       23U            261  287 
!        76             71  71 

Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  31    2/  ! 

!       158            190  216 
!        18             36  33 

Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover 

t       litO            l5h  183 

TOTAL  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  season 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/  ! 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover  : 
Exports,  season  through  March  31     2/  '< 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover  ! 

!    1,05U         1,658  1,691 
:    2,209         l,7hh  1,818 

•    3,263         3,l402  3,509 
958            955  992 

2,305         2,liU7  2,517 
376            k6h  U32 

1,929         1,983  2,085 

1/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use),  and  feed  for 
the  season.    2/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  grain  equivalent.    3/  Without  imports. 
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